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ERRATA, VOLUME 10 

Page 5, loth and 21st lines, insert period after Marsh. 
Page 5, 10th and 18th lines, for prinus, read Prinus. 
Page 5, nth line, insert period after Wang. 
Page 5, 14th and 21st lines, insert period after Mill. 
Page 6, nth line, insert period after Marsh. 
Page 7, 3rd line from bottom, insert period after Benth. 
Page 8, 5th line frjm bottom, for moscheutos, read Moscheutos. 
Page 8, 4th line from bottom, insert period after Mill. 
Page 9, nth line, insert period after Marsh. 
Page 9, 1 2th line, insert period after Wang. 
Page 9, 14th and 18th lines, insert period after Mill. 
Page 9, 17th line, for prinus, read Prinus. 
Page 33, 8th line from bottom, for Pinus, read Prinus. 
Page 33, 15th line, for xirginensis, read virginiensis. 
Page 34, 2 1 st line, for Virginia, read virginiana. 
Page 36, 8 th line, insert comma after who. 
Page 38, 13th line, for insignia, read insignis. 
Page 39, 1 oth line, for ony, read any. 

Page 59, 3rd line from bottom, after clavatum, read § for f. 
Pag e 59» Is t line of footnote, for highe, read higher. 
Page 63, 4th line from bottom, after officinalis, read f» footnote * on 
page 64. 

Page 69, nth line, for Hermann, read Herrman. 
Page 81, 13th line from bottom, for Balticus, read balticus. 
Page 83, 9th line, for Clorosperma, read Chrosperma. 
Page 87, last line, insert comma after bees. 
Page 91, 18th line, omit comma after L. 
Page 112, third line, insert comma at end of line. 
Page 124, 14th line, for ' read " . 
Page 124, 16th line, for Pierce, read Peirce. 
Page 126, 13th line, for newtoni, read Newtoni. 
Page 145, 14th line, for Philadclphicim, read philadelphicuin. 
Page 149, at ends of 15th and 17th lines, transpose hyphen and pcrird. 
Page 189, 1 8th line, insert of before Penicillin. 
Page 192, 7th line, insert comma after Tennessee. 
Page 194, 5th line, for glaucaphylla, read glaucaphylla. 
Page 214, loth line, for employe, read employe. 

Page 219, 8th line from bottom, for Noveboraeen sis, read naeboracensis. 
Page 226, 9th line, for (March), read (Marsh.). 
Page 230, ii-t line, for Caesariense, read caesariense. 
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Vol. 10 No. 3 

SUMMER NOTES ON THE MOUNTAIN VEGETA- 
TION OF HAYWOOD COUNTY, NORTH 
CAROLINA 

By Roland M. Harper 

In July and August, 1908, it was my privilege to spend a few 
weeks at the Biltmore Forest School, in the mountains of North 
Carolina, by invitation of the Director, Dr. C. A. Schenck. This 
school is located during the summer months in the " Pink Beds", 
a beautiful valley in the northern corner of Transylvania County, 
with its floor elevated about 3,200 to 3,300 feet above the sea. 
The Pisgah Ridge, with its crest varying in altitude from about 
4,500 to 6,000 feet, forms the northwestern boundary of this 
valley and the southeastern boundary of Haywood County. 

The Pink Beds valley seems to be unique in several respects, 
and considerably more field work would be necessary before one 
could do justice to its very interesting vegetation and ecological 
problems. But the mountains of Haywood County seem to be 
thoroughly typical of western North Carolina, and much of what 
follows will doubtless apply almost as well to any other county 
in the neighborhood. 

While sojourning with Dr. Schenck I ascended to the crest of 
the Pisgah Ridge several times, and walked once over to Waynes- 
ville (the county-seat of Haywood County, distant 16 miles from 
the Pink Beds " as the crow flies " and nearly half as far again 
by the roads) and back. On the way over to Waynesville I 
followed the East Fork of Pigeon River most of the way, leav- 
ing it at its confluence with the West Fork and going thence 
nearly due west the remaining seven or eight miles. On the way 
back I went up the West Fork a few miles, then turned eastward and 

[No. 2, Vol. 10, of Torreya, comprising pages 29-52, was issued February 28, 
1910.] 
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concluded that they were Pleistocene; C. A. White in 1883 con- 
sidered them post-Tertiary; Carville Lewis in 1884 considered 
them to be inter-glacial in age; R. D. Salisbury in 1894 regarded 
them as post-Pensauken but in 1895 and since has included 
them in his Pensauken formation; Pilsbry in 1896 says that 
they are inter-glacial or pre-glacial, probably the latter; Wool- 
man in 1896 referred them to the Pensauken; and Shattuck in 
1906 correlates them with the Talbot formation of Maryland. 
In the judgment of the writer the fossiliferous stratum at least 
is not older than the last interglacial and the probability is strong 
though unverified that it is post-glacial in age. The same re- 
mark is applicable to the fossiliferous peat near Long Branch 
which has yielded seeds and fruits of a number of different 
species of plants. 

While the present collections are too small for any very definite 
conclusions regarding the climatic conditions which were preva- 
lent in this latitude at the time these plants were living, it is 
significant that of the nine forms enumerated only three are 
species which in the recent flora range from Canada or New 
England to Florida These are Juniperus virginiana, Hicoria 
glabra, and Vitis aestivalis; and in all three cases the New Jersey 
Pleistocene forms are not as conclusively determinable as would 
be desirable. Of the remaining six species, Quercus Phellos is the 
only one which in the existing flora extends northward beyond 
this Pleistocene occurrence and then only for a few miles. The 
others all have their present day northern limits of range con- 
siderably south of their northern limits in the late Pleistocene. 
Nyssa biflora, Vitis rotundifolia, and Taxodium distichutn do not 
range northward beyond southern Maryland at the present time, 
while Pinus Taeda is said to find its northern limit in Cape May 
County, N. J. Zizyphus is not represented at all in the northern 
or central coastal plain at the present time and is mainly tropical 
in its distribution. These facts though few in number and 
coupled with a certain lack of precision regarding the exact age 
of the deposits are of considerable interest since it is a well-known 
fact confirmed by abundant and conclusive evidence that in 
Europe the last glacial retreat was succeeded by a period during 
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which the climate was considerably warmer than it is at the 
present time as shown by the extension of various members of 
the existing flora for many miles to the northward of their present 
range. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. 
W. L. McAtee of the Biological Survey who through the courtesy 
of Dr. C. Hart Merriam has examined not only some of the 
present specimens but also other Pleistocene fruits and seeds 
collected by the writer. The Biological Survey in its extensive 
studies of the stomach contents of birds and mammals has ac- 
cumulated large collections of fruits and seeds as well as experi- 
ence in the identification of materials of this sort which is in- 
valuable to the student of swamp deposits like so many of our 
Pleistocene plant- bearing horizons. 

The following notes refer to the forms from New Jersey which 
have been recognized in the present study. 

Taxodium distichum (Linn6) Rich. 

Holmes, Journ. Elisha Mitchell Soc. for 1884-85: 92. 1885. 

Hollick, Md. Geol. Surv. PH. & Pleist. 218, 237. pi. 68, 1906. 

Berry, Torreya, 6: 89. 1906. Journ. Geol. IS: 339. 1907. 
Amer. Nat. 43: 434. /. J, 2. 1909. Amer. Journ. Sci. (iv), 
29: 391. 1910. 

In the existing flora the cypress reaches its northern limit in 
southern Delaware and Maryland. Its range is becoming gradu- 
ally restricted in the coastal plain as is shown by the sub-fossil 
occurrences of stumps north of the present limit of pure stands. 

In the late Pleistocene its range was much more extensive 
and fossil remains are found at numerous localities north of its 
present limit of distribution. The most northerly of these occur- 
rences is the present record based upon cone-scales from near 
Long Branch, N. J., which is nearly 200 miles north of the 
present northern limit of the species. 

Pinus Taeda Linn6. 

Berry, Amer. Journ. Sci. (iv), 29: 391. 1910. 

Cones and seeds of this species were recorded recently from 
the Pleistocene of both eastern and western Alabama. In the 
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existing flora the Loblolly pine becomes confined to the coastal 
plain north of the Potomac River valley, although to the south- 
ward it spreads over the Piedmont plateau and into the Appala- 
chian region. It is found as far north as Cape May County, 
N. J., but the most northerly pure stands are in southern Dela- 
ware and Maryland on the sandy soils derived usually from the 
Pleistocene formations. 

The present occurrence is based upon seeds from the swamp 
deposit near Long Branch, N. J., indicating that this species 
extended at least 75 miles farther northward in the late Pleisto- 
cene than it does at the present time. 
Juniper us virginiana Linn6 (?). 

Seeds of a Juniper us closely resembling those of this species 
occur near Long Branch, N. J. They are queried since from 
fossil wood in the possession of the writer collected from the 



Fig. 1. — Nuts (Xi) of Hicoria glabra from Long Branch. 

Pleistocene of Maryland it is clear on anatomical grounds, that 
an extinct species of Juniperus was present in the northern coastal 
plain and these seeds may possibly be those of that species. 
The present identification was suggested by Mr. McAtee. 
Hicoria glabra (Mill.) Britton (?). 

Mercer, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. (ii) 11: 277, 281. /. 4, 5, 
12, 16. 1899. (Carya porcina Nutt.) 

Berry, Torreya, 6: 89. 1906. Journ. Geol. 15: 340. 1907. 
Torreya, 9: 97./. 1-5. 1909. 

This species has a wide range in the existing flora of eastern 
North America and it is also frequently met with in the Pleisto- 
cene, having been previously recorded from deposits of this- age 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. The 
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present specimens, a number of which are here reproduced, come 
from near Long Branch, N. J. They resemble somewhat Hicoria 
tnicrocarpa but are larger and thicker shelled. They also show 
some points of resemblance to Hicoria villosa, a comparatively 
recent segregate from Hicoria glabra. On the whole they are 
closest to the latter species especially to those fruits of the latter 
which are more symmetrical and not ficiform in shape. They 
are queried since it is possible that they may represent some 
intermediate or ancestral form. 
Quercus cf . Phellos Linn6. 

Berry, Journ. Geol. IS: 342. 1907. Amer. Nat. 41: 694. 
pi. i.f. 1. 1907. Amer. Jour. Sci. (iv), 29: 394. 1910. 

This oak is a common species of the Carolinian and Louisianian 
zones ranging from southern New York to Florida and Texas. 
It is a common fossil in the North Carolina Pleistocene and has 
also been recorded from the Pleistocene of Alabama. The pres- 
ent occurrence is based upon somewhat flattened cupules from 
near Long Branch, N. J., whose specific identity is not established 
with entire certainty. In the same deposits the writer has found 
a number of immature Quercus fruits four to five millimeters in 
diameter which may belong to this same species. 
Vitis pseudo-rotundifolia sp. nov. 

Seed relatively slender, curved, pointed: Surface slightly 
wrinkled: Inner face flat; outer face full and curved: Raphe 
well marked: Length 6.12 mm: Width 3.20 mm.: Thickness 
2.25 mm. 

This species of Vitis is distinct from any existing species known 
to the writer. It resembles in its 
general proportions the seeds of Vitis 
rotundifolia Michx., but is much 
smaller and less rugose. If it repre- 
sents an ancestral form of this species, 
as is not improbable, the range in the 
late Pleistocene was more extended 
than at the present time since Vitis 
rotundifolia finds its present northern 
limit in southern Maryland almost 200 miles south of the oc- 




Fig. 2. — Three views of seed 
( X3)of Vitis pseudo-rotundifolia 
from Long Branch. 
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currence of Vitis pseudo-rotundifolia which is at Long Branch, 
N. J. Mr. McAtee who kindly compared this seed with the 
existing species reported that it was different from any of the 
existing species of Vitis. 

Vitis cf. aestivalis Michx. 

The summer grape is widespread in the existing flora of eastern 
North America ranging from southern New England to Florida 
along the Atlantic coast. The specimens from the Pleistocene 
near Long Branch, N. J., are seeds which agree fairly well with 
the existing species with which they have been compared. 

Nyssa biflora Walt. 

Hollick, Md. Geol. Surv. Pli. & Pleist, 235. pi. 69. /. 5. 1906. 

Berry, Tor rey a. 6: 90. 1906. Journ. Geol. 15: 345. 1907. 
Amer. Journ. Sci. (iv), 29: 398. 1910. 

This species in the recent flora appears to be confined to the 
coastal plain ranging from Maryland to eastern Texas. Accord- 
ing to Coulter & Evans it occurs in New Jersey, and Sudworth 
records it from the Piedmont plateau in Montgomery County, 
Maryland. However, the botanical survey of Maryland which 
has been completed recently failed to discover this species except 
in the river swamps of the southern ''Eastern Shore" which it 
would seem marks its present northern limit. Britton & Brown 
state that perhaps it intergrades with Nyssa sylvatica which ex- 
tends northward to Maine and Canada, but in any case the 
seeds are distinctive and it is upon the seeds that the present 
record at Fish House, N. J., is based. Gum seeds have been 
previously mentioned by the writer as frequent in the Fish House 
clays but these have never been specifically identified. As a 
fossil this species has been previously recorded from Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Alabama. 

Zizyphus sp. 

The remains consist of a flattened drupe with a smooth stone 
from Long Branch, N. J. They are larger and more massive 
than those of the existing Zizyphus obtusifolia of the southwestern 
United States and differ from any of the existing species with 
which they have been compared. There is room for some doubt 
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regarding the correctness of the identification; the remains are, 
however, more like those of Zizyphus than anything else in 
the existing flora with which they have been compared either 
by the writer or by Mr. McAtee of the Biological Survey. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

TWO INTERESTING NEW ENGLAND PLANTS* 

By H. A. Allard 

During a brief visit around Oxford, Massachusetts, in Sep- 
tember, 1910, I was much impressed with the pretty Spiked- 
Loosestrife [Lysimachia terrestris (L.) B. S. P.]. At this season 
in certain situations many plants had become strikingly con- 
spicuous from the great numbers of deep red, elongated bulblets 
which were growing from the axils of the numerous, more or 
less distinctly whorled leaves. These bulblets, which mor- 
phologically are suppressed branchlets, may reach a length of 
% of an inch, are very pointed and deep red in color. Late 
in the season these bulblets are very easily detached and thickly 
strew the ground beneath the plants. 

In June and July the Spiked-Loosestrife produces an abun- 
dance of small, brown-marked, yellow blossoms in a terminal, 
pyramidal raceme. The plants, however, are far more noticeable 
in autumn when they have become reddened with their axillary 
bulblets, which at first sight resemble peculiar little fruits more 
than anything else. Conditions of environment seem to deter- 
mine whether the plants will produce these bulblets abundantly 
or not. Many botanical descriptions of Lysimachia terrestris 
make little or no mention of this well-marked habit of the plant 
to produce axillary bulblets. 

The Narrow-leaved Laurel (Kalmia angustifolia L.) is a low, 
evergreen shrub thriving in pastures throughout New England. 
During its growth it forms small tufts which, in the course of 
years, if the conditions of growth have been uniform, may form 
great circular areas many feet in diameter. This peripheral 
extension is probably accomplished by a process of budding from 
underground shoots. 

♦Illustrated with the aid of the Catherine McManes fund. 
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It is interesting to^observe how persistently this Kalmia 
retains the seed capsules of each season's growth. 

If fruiting branches of this little shrub be carefully examined, 
it will be noted that several clusters of small, closely crowded 
capsules appear along the stalk, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. Each cluster is the growth of a single season, and 
as the capsules are strongly persistent, clusters several years 
old may be present. The accompanying illustration shows 
two stalks with a few capsules still adhering from the growth of 
the season of 1907, together with clusters of each succeeding 
year including the present season of 1910. The uppermost 
cluster of capsules represents the present season's growth, and 
is of a rich, reddish -brown color, which becomes a dull, faded 
grey in older clusters longer exposed to weathering influences. 

The beautiful, showy rose-red flowers of early summer are 
closely arranged in whorls of little corymbs in the axils of the 
persistent, last year's leaves. Later in the season following the 
appearance of the clustered capsules these subtending leaves 
are shed and the leafy shoot of the present season surmounts 
the topmost capsule cluster, as shown in the photograph. These 
new leaves persist through the winter, and from their axils will 
appear the flowers and seed-capsules of the next season. 

Kalmia angustifolia flourishes in open, damp situations through- 
out New England. In certain open hilly pastures it becomes 
especially luxuriant. The rare beauty of its clustered, deep 
rose-red flowers in early summer together with the green, per- 
sistent leaves, the neat, compact, massing habit of growth, and 
its hardy adaptability should highly recommend this Kalmia 
to cultivation. 

Department of Agriculture 

REVIEWS 

The Origin of the Coco Palm* 

Having described a new species of Glaziova, founded upon a 
specimen growing in the Botanical Garden at Buitenzorg, but 

*Glaziova Treubiana nouvelle espece de Cocolnee, avec observations sur le genre 
Cocos. Par O. Becarri. Annales du Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg, 2e Serie, 
Suppl. III. Pp. 791-806, Plate and text figures. Leide, 1010. 
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whose native country is unknown, and having recorded some 
observations on the flowers of Cocos nucifera, Dr. Beccari devotes 
the last half of his paper to a discussion of the disputed question 
of the original home of the latter palm. 

On this point the generally accepted opinion had attributed 
an Asiatic origin to this palm, a view accepted by De Candolle 
in his classic "Origine des planies cultivies." But in 1901, Mr. 
O. F. Cook, in a paper published in the seventh volume of the 
Contributions of the United States National Herbarium, put 
forth a well supported argument in favor of "the alkaline regions 
of the Andes of Colombia, — in valleys remote from the sea," 
as the cradle of the cocoanut. From both these views Dr. 
Beccari dissents. 

He calls attention to the fact that, in determining the place 
of origin of a plant or an animal, we must consider not alone the 
present configuration of the earth's surface, but we must go 
back at least to the tertiary period, when the ancestors of the 
organic forms of today were assuming their development (s'etre 
effectuie la plasmation). It is evident that during that period 
great geographical changes were effected in the Pacific basin in 
connection with the elevation of the Andes. 

The weightiest argument in favor of the American origin of 
the Coco Palm is drawn from the fact that, with the exception of 
the African oil palm, Elaeis guineensis, all the other members of 
the tribe are indisputably American. But none of them are, 
Dr. Beccari claims, truly related to Cocos nucifera, which is 
strictly monotypic, as it is also regarded by Mr. Cook. More- 
over, all these relatives, more or less remote, inhabit regions on 
the eastern side of the Cordilleras, which immense barrier sepa- 
rates them from the present actual center of distribution of the 
Coco Palm. 

The author names several other palms whose presence in 
America is best accounted for on the hypothesis of the existence, 
in a former geological age, of a more extensive land area in the 
Pacific, than now remains. 

While the Coco Palm may, under favorable circumstances, 
live at places distant from the sea, essentially it is a plant of 
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maritime shores. That it does not occur on some shores where 
it might naturally be expected is attributed to enemies, among 
whom, it may be, even primitive man is to be counted. It cannot 
succeed in forests because it is unable to compete with other trees, 
and it is there without means of dissemination, for its nuts fall 
directly at the foot of the tree without any chance of being 
carried to a distance. On the seashore, favored by its tolerance 
of salt water, it encounters little competition, and the ocean 
currents bear its nuts afar. 

A further argument is drawn from the singular association 
existing between the Coco Palm and the Robber Crab. This 
great crustacean, Birgus latro, a foot and a half in length, and 
terrestrial in habit, can exist only where the cocoanut flourishes, 
and is found only in the Asiatic and Pacific islands. Like its 
relative, the Hermit Crab, its soft body is unprovided with a 
protective covering, and to supply this want the Birgus encases 
its abdomen in the empty shell of a cocoanut, to the cavity of 
which its dimensions exactly correspond. Even that it climbs 
to the tops of the palms for the purpose of detaching the nuts, 
long regarded as a fable, has been recently ascertained to be 
a fact. Its buccinal claw has developed into a ponderous ham- 
mer, wherewith it staves in the germinal end of the cocoanut and 
extracts, bit by bit, the nourishing meat. To this rich food it is 
due that its abdomen is a reservoir of oil. 

These modifications, so extraordinary both in habits and in 
organs, and found in the Birgus alone, of all the crab family, 
could have been acquired by association with no other plant 
than the Coco Palm, and to account for their acquisition demands 
an immense period of time. And since Polynesia is the native 
home of Birgus latro, it is logical to conclude that it is likewise 
that of Cocos nucifera. 

The author, therefore, believes that the Coco Palm acquired 
its specific form in Polynesia, and that its distribution therein 
was effected by the ocean currents, whose efficiency for that 
purpose is so vigorously combated by Mr. Cook. In Asia and 
in Malasia it has only gained a foothold under the protection of 
man. S. B. Parish 
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PROCEEDINGS [OF] THE CLUB 

October ii, 1910 

The first fall meeting of the Club was held at the Museum of 
Natural History. Vice-president Barnhart occupied the chair. 
Eight persons were present. Mrs. M. E. Soth, of Manitou, 
Colorado, was elected to membership. 

The scientific program consisted of an illustrated lecture on 
"European Influences in the History of American Botany" by 
Dr. John Hendley Barnhart. 

Jean Broadhurst, 

Secretary pro tern. 

October 26, 1910 

The meeting of October 26 was held in the museum building 
of the New York Botanical Garden at 3. '30 p.m. Eleven persons 
were present. Vice-president Barnhart occcupied the chair. 

The minutes of the meeting of October 11 were read and 
approved. It was then voted to accept the resignation of 
Frederick S. Beattie, of Tilton, N. H. 

The scientific program consisted of informal reports on the 
summer's work. Mr. Norman Taylor, chairman of the field 
committee, gave an account of the Decoration Day excursion by 
members of the Club to Saugerties, Ulster Co., N. Y., of a personal 
collecting expedition to Bean Run, Luzerne Co., Pa., and of 
the "Symposium" in cooperation with the Philadelphia Botanical 
Club, which was held this year at Farmingdale, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, July 2 to July 9. Farmingdale is north 
of the pine-barren region and its soils are largely Cretaceous 
marls and clays, but it was of interest to find in this region, 
especially on the low hills, northward extensions of the range 
of certain characteristic pine-barren plants. 

Mrs. N. L. Britton gave a report of the summer meeting of 
the Vermont Botanical Club, which was held at Woodstock, 
Vermont, during the first week of July. 

Mr. F. J. Seaver remarked briefly concerning his visit to the 
mountains of Colorado, where he made collections of fungi 
during the month of September. 
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Dr. John Hendley Barnhart reported upon his visit to Europe 
during May, June, and July, including an account of the Inter- 
national Botanical Congress at Brussels, to which he was one of 
the Club's delegates. He also related some of his experiences 
and results in purchasing books for the library of the New York 
Botanical Garden and in a few hours of plant-collecting in the 
vicinity of Oberammergau. 

Dr. P. A. Rydberg stated that for the first season in twenty-six 
years he had not collected a single plant, and in this connection 
he briefly reviewed some of his earlier field-work. 

Adjournment followed. 

Marshall A. Howe, 

Secretary pro tern. 

OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 

Kipling on the Old Herbalists 

In Kipling's Rewards and Fairies* is a musical poem, "Our 
Fathers of Old", which shows that Kipling must be familiar 
with some of the old herbals. The first stanza follows: 

"Excellent herbs had our fathers of old — 
Excellent herbs to ease their pain — 
Alexanders and Marigold, 

Eyebright, Orris, and Elecampane. 
Basil, Rocket, Valerian, Rue, 

(Almost singing themselves they run) 
Vervain, Dittany, Call-me-to-you — 
Cowslip, Meliot, Rose of the Sun. 

Anything green that grew out of the mould 
Was an excellent herb to our fathers of old." 

As in Adam in Eden, "simply and gravely the facts are told M ; 
yet after all, 

"Wonderful little, when all is said, 
Wonderful little our fathers knew. 
Half their remedies cured you dead — 

Most of their teaching was quite untrue." 

♦Doubleday, Page and Co., Garden City, New York, 1910. 
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In the October issue (page 236) Professor Macoun's address 
was given as Ontario instead of Ottawa. 



Teachers in the southwestern states will be interested in The 
Trees and Shrubs of San Antonio and Vicinity. This little book- 
let gives the woody plants of the region, with a brief, non- 
technical description, and a short paragraph on uses and habitats. 
There is no key, but, as the author says, any plant may be traced 
to the family by any general flora; and as the plants are grouped 
by families, its further identification is a simple matter. The 
common names are emphasized by being placed first. 



Professor Bessey {Science, November 11) has made a new 
estimate of the number of species of plants "with which botanists 
have enough acquaintance to permit of their systematic arrange- 
ment and enumeration. The result is that roughly speaking 
we may say that there are now known about 210,000 species, 
distributed as follows: Myxophyceae (Blue Greens) 2,020, 
Protophyceae (Simple Algae) 1,100, Zygophyceae (Conjugate 
Algae) 7,000, Siphonophyceae (Tube Algae) 1,100, Phaeophyceae 
(Brown Algae) 1,030, Carpophyceae (Higher Algae) 3,210, 
Carpomyceteae (Higher Fungi) 63,700, Bryophyta (Mossworts) 
16,600, Pteridophyta (Ferns) 2,500, Calamophyta (Calami tes) 
20, Lepidophyta (Lycopods) 900, Cycadophyta (Cycads) 140, 
Strobilophyta (Conifers) 450, and Anthophyta (Flowering 
Plants) 110,000. 

An article on conserving the purity of the soil {Science, Oct. 21) 
by H. L. Bolley emphasizes the necessity of keeping soils, es- 
pecially for cereals, in a sanitary condition. The author con- 
cludes with the following paragraph : 

"If, on the other hand, you declare for careful seed selection 
in all cases, careful seed disinfection at all times, the formation 
of a well-aerated but compacted seed bed, and for as extensive 
a rotation of crops of as wide-spread character as possible, you 
of the new dry land regions of the west have the greatest possible 
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opportunity to prove to the world that it is not necessary to 
lose a crop of such importance as linseed from among your rota- 
tions, nor is it necessary that your wheat yields should fall from 
the now promising ones of thirty to sixty bushels per acre to 
the general average of twelve to fifteen.' ' 



The May Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club contains an article 
by Harry B. Brown on the genus Crataegus, with some theories 
concerning the origin of its species. Prior to 1896 about one 
hundred North American species of Crataegus had been described ; 
since then eight hundred and sixty-six species and eighteen varie- 
ties have been described. Three explanations might be given: 
that the early systematists were not careful workers; that the 
number of species has multiplied greatly recently; that the older 
species are hybridizing. Opinions from leading systematists are 
given. Mr. Brown thinks that the present different concept of 
species is responsible for part of the increase ; and the rest may be 
accounted for by (1) the decrease in forested land and the con- 
sequent increase in the number of Crataegus plants now occupying 
the space and (2) by the fact that many of the present forms seem 
to be hybrids. 

In the Plant World for July an unusual formation of adventi- 
tious roots is described by F. A. Wolf. "During a storm the 
trunk of this large hackberry tree had been split and the fallen 
portion was subsequently removed. At a point about eight feet 
above the ground and a little above the broken edge of the tree 
a cluster of fibrous roots were formed. Some of these grew to be 
over a foot in length and larger in diameter than a lead pencil." 
Mr. Wolf says that there "is no doubt that no such phenomena 
would be expected to occur in a normal healthy tree, yet this is 
not an adequate explanation for their formation. Certain it is 
that the vitality of the tree had been seriously impaired and it 
responded to this abnormal condition by a peculiar development 
of roots. It would seem, too, that such a growth might better 
be expected in a more humid region and not under semi-arid 
conditions such as prevail about Austin. This is one of the singu- 
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lar, natural phenomena the reason for which can only be a matter 
of conjecture." 

The American Phytopathological Society calls attention to 
" two dangerous European plant diseases : the potato wart, caused 
by Chrysophlyotis endobiotica Schilb., and the blister rust of white 
pine, caused by Peridermium strobi Klebahn. The former has 
been discovered in Newfoundland. The latter has been widely 
distributed in nine of the United States and in the Province of 
Ontario, but is now believed to have been eradicated." The 
Society regrets that through the absence of any national regula- 
tion in either the United States or Canada both governments are 
powerless to prevent the continued introduction of these and other 
dangerous diseases, or their transference from one country to the 
other; and promises to support all legislation in both the 
United States and Canada looking toward the inspection, quaran- 
tine, or prohibition from entry of all plant material liable to intro- 
duce these or other dangerous diseases or pests. The Society 
feels the need of immediate action, as " every law of biology and all 
experiences with plant diseases and pests indicate that, in a new 
climate, with new varietal and specific hosts and with an entire 
continent in which to spread, both diseases will reach a degree of 
virulence unknown in Europe." 



The Outlook for November 19 gives the Forest Service ' 'esti- 
mate of the loss in the National Forests in Montana and Idaho 
due to the fires and hurricane of August 26 last. The estimate 
puts the total amount of destroyed timber at over six billion 
board feet, or between one and two per cent, of the total stand 
of National Forest timber, the area burned over exceeding one 
and a quarter million acres. This announcement has caused 
caustic comment by the opponents of the Federal administration 
of forests. Some attempt has been made to connect the matter 
with the 'New Nationalism', as showing that there is no neces- 
sity for such an issue of centralization. Apparently, in the minds 
of these critics, the fires would not have occurred if the forests 
had been State and not National Forests!" Drought, the quan- 
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tity of inflammable material, the inaccessible character of the 
country, and unusually high winds all added to the difficulties 
faced by the not incompetent but inadequate forest service. A 
much larger sum should immediately be appropriated by Congress 
for this work. 

NEWS ITEMS 

L. H. Pennington, instructor at Northwestern University, has 
recently been made assistant professor of botany at Syracuse 
University. 

The annual meeting of the American Society of Naturalists 
will be held (Dec. 28-30) at Cornell University. Dr. D. T. 
MacDougal will deliver the presidential address. 

A drinking fountain, the memorial to Dr. James Fletcher men- 
tioned some months ago in Torreya, has been erected at the 
Central Experiment Farm, Canada. 

Professor W. A. Henry, professor emeritus of agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin, is planning to spend a year investi- 
gating agriculture in Europe. 

Dr. William A. Cannon of the Desert Laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institution is spending a year abroad, visiting European 
botanical gardens and African deserts. 

Dr. W. A. Murrill, of the New York Botanical Garden, has 
just returned from a European trip taken primarily to examine 
type specimens of fungi. 

Dr. Ormond S. Butler (Ph.D. Cornell, 1910) has been ap- 
pointed instructor in horticulture at the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Letchworth Park, the thousand acre park given conditionally 
to the state of New York in 1907, became the possession of the 
State upon the death of the donor, William Pryor Letchworth, 
on December 1. 

The sixty-second meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the ninth of the "Convocation 
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week" meetings, will be held in Minneapolis, December 27 to 
31, 1910, at the invitation of the University of Minnesota. The 
Botanical Society of America and various affiliated societies meet 
as usual at the same time. Owing to Professor Penhallow's 
death, Section G will convene under Vice-president R. A. Harper. 
Further information may be obtained from the permanent secre- 
tary, Dr. L. O. Howard, or from the secretary of Section G, H. 
C. Cowles, University of Chicago. 

In the Brooklyn Institute prospectus for 1910-1911 two courses 
of lectures are announced in botany. They are given by Dr. 
C. Stuart Gager, the director of the new Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
The first is a series of ten illustrated lectures on plant physiology 
given on Saturday mornings beginning October 15, but omitting 
November 26, December 26, and 31. The course will deal with 
modern views and interpretations of various fundamental life 
processes of plants. The second course is on the teaching of 
botany, and will be given on Saturday mornings beginning on 
March 4, but omitting April 5. This is intended primarily for 
teachers (including teachers of nature work) and those intending 
to teach. Readings will be assigned in the literature of the 
pedagogy of botany, and a comprehensive bibliography may be 
secured. All the lectures begin at ten o'clock, are open to 
teachers in the public and private schools, and will be held in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
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Aaronsohn, A., ioo 

Abbe. C. 75 

Aberrant walnut fruits, Some, 141 

Abies, 16; concolor, 17; Fraseri, 56, 57; 
grandis, 17; magnifica, 17; nobilis, 17 

Acalypha gracilens, 64 

Acer pennsylvanicum, 34, 58; rubrum, 
6, 9. 32, 34. 58. 6o, 61, 63, 219; Sac- 
charum (?), 58, 62; spicatum, 58 

Achillea Millefolium, 63 

Acicularia Schenckii, 189 

Aconitum uncinatum (?), 59 

Actaea alba, 58 

Adam in Eden or Nature's Paradise, 
169, 194, 239. 273 

Additions to the Pleistocene Flora of 
New Jersey, 261 

Adiantum pedatum, 60 

Adicea pumila, 60 

Adopogon montanus, 33 

Advancement of Science, American 
Association for the, 51, 140, 141, 142, 
214 

Adventitious roots, 275 

Aecidium, 90; pedatatum, 90 

Aesculus octandra, 60, 61 

Agaricus campestris, 142 

Agassiz, A., death of, 99 

Agricultural College, 26 

Agricultural commission, Russian, 140 

Agricultural education, 48, 74 

Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
Sitka, 69; Jewish, 100; (See Experi- 
ment stations) 

Agriculture, 50, 51, 100, 140, 141, 191 

Agriculture and food, 190 

Agriculture and forestry, 50 

Agriculture at Columbia University, 51 

Agriculture, Secondary Education in. 74 

Agriculture, Secondary School of, 216 

Agriculture, Upham's Introduction to, 
213 

Agrimonia sp., 60, 64 

Aikin, W. E. A., 238 

Akerman, A., 235 

Alabama and Georgia, A Few More 
Pioneer Plants Found in the Meta- 
morphic Region of, 217 

Alaska, United States Experiment Sta- 
tion at Sitka, 69 



Aletris aurea, 146; farinosa. 58, 146 

Algae, 94, 188 

Algae of North America, Collins* Green 

[review], 188 
Allard, H. A., Two Interesting New 

England Plants, 267 
Allium, 130; canadense, 130, 145; cari- 

natum, 145 
Alnus, 17; rugosa, 61, 219 
Ambrosia artemisii folia, 64 
Amelanchier canadensis, 6, 32, 34 
America, Some Reflections upon Botan- 
ical Education in, 115, 135, 159 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 27, 51, 140, 141, 142, 

214, 260, 277 
American Association of Geographers, 

190 
American Botany, European Influences 

in the History of, 272 
American Cretaceous, A New Species of 

Dewalquea from the, 34 
American Museum of Natural History, 

18, 42, 92, 114, 134, 158. 272 
American Naturalist. 109, 156 
Ames, O., A New Ponthieva from the 

Bahamas, 90 
Amorpha fruticosa, 34 
Ampelopsis, 36 
Analytic Keys to the Genera and Species 

of North American Mosses, 76 
Anaphalis margaritacea, 7 
Anchistea virginica, 222 
Anderson, M. P., 121 
Andrews, L., 129 

Andromeda ligustrina, 33; polifolia, 93 
Andropogon, 90; furcatus, 58; virgin- 

icus, 90 
Andropogon- Viola Uromyces, The, 90 
Andros, Exploration in, 131 
Angelica atropurpurea, 58; villosa, 58 
Animal industry, 190 
Answers to the Wisonsin Riddle, 91 
Anthemis Cotula, 64 
Anthurium, 36 
Anychia, 230; dichotoma, 230 
Anychiastrum, A Mountain, 230 
Anychiastrum, 230; Baldwinii, 231; 

montanum, 230 
Apinus, 41 
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Apios tuberosa, 63 

Aralia nudicaulis, 7 

Araliophyllum, 34 

Arboretum and Botanic Garden in 

Brooklyn, 100 
Arctic-Alpine Zone on Pike's Peak, 

Potentillae of the, 193 
Arctic regions, Flora of the, 92 
Arid land irrigation, 123 
Arisaema, 36; triphyllum, 60 
Aristolochia Serpentaria, 60 
Aronia nigra, 33, 58 
Arthur, J., 131; personal, 51, 143 
Arum maculatum, 253 
Asclepias, 212 
Ashe, W. W., 56, 59 
Asplenium Filix-foemina, 56; Tricho- 

manes, 15 
Association for the Advancement of 

Science, American, 27, 51, 140, 141, 

142, 214, 260, 277 
Association of American Geographers, 

100 
Aster Curtissii, 33; divaricatus (?), 58, 

60 
As til be, 60; biternata, 60 
Astragalus, 41, 91 
Atkinson, G. F., 142 
Atlantic Monthly, 259 
Automatic watering device, 258 
Azalea lutea, 33, 34, 58; nudiflora, 6, 

219; viscosa, 58; var. glauca, 58 

Babcock, E. B., 45 

Baccharis halimifolia, 8 

Bacteria, Nitrifying, 215 

Bahamas, A New Ponthieva from the, 
90 

Bahamas, Exploration in, 131 

Ballinger, Secretary, 73 

Balsam (Abies Fraseri), 57 

Banker, H. J. t 69 

Barnes, C. R., Death of, 76 

Barnhart, J. H., 43, 68, 114, 131, 168, 
272, 273; personal, 143 

Bartram, W., 54 

Baxter, S., 233 

Beal, W. J., personal, 143 

Beattie, F, S., 272 

Bell, H. G., personal, 25 

Benedict, R. C, 134; A Peculiar Habitat 
for Camptosorus, 13 

Bergen. J. Y., 210 

Berry, E. W., Additions to the Pleisto- 
cene Flora of New Jersey, 261 ; A New 
Species of Dewalquea from the Amer- 
ican Cretaceous, 34; personal, 192, 
216 

Bessy, C. E., 274 

Bessey, E. A., personal, 168 



Betula, 17; alleghaniensis (?), 56; flabel- 

lifolia, 93; lenta, 5, 9, (?) 58; lutea. 

34. 56, 58, 225; odorata tortuosa,93; 

papyrifera, 225; populifolia, 5; pumila, 

225 
Bicknell. E. P., 68, 232 
Bidens bipinnata, 33, 64 
Biltmore Forest School, 53 
Biologic science in secondary schools, 

234 
Biological Geography, 190 
Biology and other sciences, 234 
Biology, The Term, 231 
Birch Trees, White, 233 
Birgus latro, 271 
Bissell, C. H., 129 
Blackberries, New England, 232 
Blakeslee, A. F., 142 
Blodgett, F. M., 144 
Blue Berry from New Jersey, A New 

Species of, 228 
Blumer, J. C, 73; The Vitality of Pine 

Seed in Serotinous Cones, 108 
Bolster, F. H., 45 
Bommer, E. C, death of, 09 
Boston Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, 

27, 51, 140, 142 
Bostrychia, 95 
Botanic Garden and arboretum in 

Brooklyn, 100 
Botanic Garden Papers, 42 
Botanical Congress, International, 131, 

143, 215. 273 
Botanical Education in America, Some 

Reflections upon, 115, 135, 159 
Botanical Exploration in Cuba, Recent, 

134 
Botanical Garden, New York, (See New 

York, etc.) 
Botanical Gazette, 76 
Botanical History, Green's Landmarks 

of [review], 149 
Botanist, Ganong's Teaching [reviewj. 

208 
Botany, Clute's Laboratory [review], 15 
Botany, Coulter and Nelson's New 

Manual of Rocky Mountain [review], 

40 
Botany, Henry Shaw School of, 191 
Botany, High school, 46 
Botany, Note-Books in High School, 73 
Botany, Structural and Physiological, 

190 
Botany Teachers, Some Fallacies of, 210 
Botany Unit, The, 46, 254 
Botrychium virginianum, 60 
Bovie, W. T., A Plant-case for the Con- 
trol of Relative Humidity, 77 
Boynton, F. E., 56 
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Bray. W. L.. 73 

Brewer, W. H., 260 

Britton, E. G., 51, 68, 272 

Britton, N. L., 68, 124, 134; personal, 

5i. 191 

British hepatics, 236 

Broadhurst, J., 43, 68, 114; Adam in 
Eden or Nature's Paradise, 169, 194, 
237; Macdonald's Dry Farming [re- 
view], in; Proceedings of the Club, 
92; The Eucalyptus Trees of Cali- 
fornia, 84; The Weeping Willow in 
Winter, 38; United States Experiment 
Station at Sitka, Alaska, 69 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden and arbo- 
retum, 100; lectures, 278 

Brown, A., 69 

Brown, H. B., 275 

Brown, J. P., 233 

Brunella, see Prunella 

Brussels, International Botanical Con- 
gress held at, 131, 143, 215, 273 

Buckley, S. B., 54 

Buds, 48 

Buller. A. H. R., 142, 213 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, 
140, 232, 275 

Bulletin on Mistletoe Pest, 73 

Burbank, L., 23 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 74, 75, 215 

Burgess, E. L., 216 

Burgess, E. S., 43, 68 

Burlingham, G. S., 134 

Burns, G. P., personal, 76 

Burroughs, J., personal, 168 

Butler, O., 114, 232; personal, 277 

Cacti, 73 

Caeoma, 90; pedatatum, 90 

Calcium carbonate in soils, 215 

Caldwell, O. W., 46 

California, Jepson's A Flora of [review], 

16 
California, The Eucalyptus Trees of, 84 
California vine disease, Observations on 

the, 114, 232 
Caloglossa, 95 
Calycanthus fertilis, 60 
Cameron, W. C, 43, 114 
Campanula americana, 60; divaricata, 

58 
Camptosorus, A Peculiar Habitat for, 13 
Canada, School garden movement in, 

141 
Canadian mosses, 236 
Canby, W. M., 238 
Cannon, W. A., 56, 67; personal, 277 
Capnoides sempervirens, 33 
Cardiff, I. D., 141 
Carduus lanceolatua, 64 



Carex crinita, 63, 219; gracillima (?), 

59; lurida, 62, 63; trisperma, 56 
Carleton, M. A., 214 
Carnations, Sleep of, 141 
Carnegiea, 66; giganteus, 66 
Carpinus caroliniana, 61, 225 
Carruther8, J. B., death of, 191 
Carteria, 187, 188; corallicola, 188 
Carex crinita, 219 
Carya glabra, 5 ; pordna, 264 
Caryopitys, 41 

Castalia alba, 153; Lotus. 153 
Castanea dentata, 5, 9, 32, 33. 58, 60, 

62, 226; pumila, 32, 34, 226 
Castanopsis, 17 

Cassiope hypnoides, 93; tetragona, 93 
Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 

Ferns of Connecticut [review], 128 
Catalpa, 233; bignonoides, 233 
Catenella, 95 

Caulophyllum, 60; thalictroides, 58, 60 
Ceanothus amerieanus, 58, 61 
Celastrus arctica, 35; scandens, 6, 7 
Celtis georgiana, 227; occidentaJis, 8 
Cerastium vulgatum (?). 64 
Cercidium Torreyanum, 66 
Cereus, 66; giganteus, 66 
Chamaecistus procumbens, 93 
Chamaecyparis, 16; Lawsoniana, 17 
Chaetomorpha, 95 

Chelone Cuthbertii (?), 59; glabra, 59 
Chemistry of Commerce, The, 10 
Chestnut disease, 09 
Chionanthus virginica, 32 
Cholisma ligustrina, 56, 58, (See Xol- 

isma), 219 
Chrosperma muscaetoxicum, 58, 83 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, 63 
Chrysobalanus Icaco L. Notes on, 249 
Chrysophlyotis endobiotica, 276 
Chrysopsi8 falcata, 9; Mariana, 58 
Cimicifuga, 60; racemosa, 58, 60, 62 
Circaea alpina, 56; lutetiana, 60 
Clark, C. F., personal, 235 
Clark, Ernest D., Osborne's Vegetable 

Proteins [review], 250; The Rdle of 

Oxidizing Ferments in Plants, 253 
Clark, John Bates, 259 
Clay cup, Porous, 258 
Clematis virginiana, 62 
C let hra acuminata, 33,34. 58;alnifolia,6 
Clintonia umbellulata, 146 
Clute. W. N.. Note-Books in High 

School Botany, 73 
Clute's Laboratory Botany [review], 15 
Cochlearia fenestrate, 93; groenlandica, 

93 
Cockerell, T. D. A., 213; A Fossil Fig, 

222; Magnolia at Florissant, 64; 

Notes on the Genus Sambucus, 125 
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Coco Palm, The Origin of the [review], 

269 
Cocoa Plum, 249 
Cocos nucifera, 270 
Cold Spring Harbor, 143 
Collecting in Mexico, 06 
Collins' The Green Algae of North 

America [review], 188 
Collinsonia canadensis, 58, 60 
Colonies, Farm, 214 
Columbia University, 51, 73 
Commelina hirtella. 80, 222; nudiflora,8i 
Commission, Russian agricultural, 140 
Committees of Torrey Botanical Club, 

68 
Comptonia peregrina, 7, 9, 58 (See also 

Myrica asplenifolia) 
Cones, The Vitality of Pine Seed in 

Serotinous, 108 
Congress, International Botanical, 131, 

143, 215. 273 
Connecticut, Catalogue of the Flowering 

Plants and Ferns of [review], 128 
Conservation, 22, 24, 259 
Conservation of soils, 123 
Control of Relative Humidity, A Plant- 
Case for the, 77 
Convolvulus sepium, 8 
Cook, M. T., Cuba: The People and 

Country, 114 
Cooperative demonstration work, Farm- 
ers', 74 
Coprinus, 142 

Coreopsis major Oemleri, 58 
Cornus florida, 6, 32, 34, 60, 62 
Corylus, 17; rostrata, 58, 225 
Coulter and Nelson's New Manual of 

Rocky Mountain Botany [review], 40 
Crab, Robber, 271 
Crataegus, 56, 61, 275; coccinea, 57 
Crops, Forage, 140 
Crossing, 23 
Cuba, Recent Botanical Exploration in, 

134 
Cuba: The People and Country, 114 
Culture Methods of Studying Plant 

Rusts, 72 
Cummings, C. E., 26 
Cup, Porous clay, 258 
Cupressus, 16 

Curtis, C. C, 68, personal, 75 
Cynoglossum virginianum, 60 
Cyperus strigosus, 63 
Cypripedium acaule, 8, 60; parviflorum 

(?). 60 

Danthonia sp., 56 
Dasiphora fructicosa, 193 
Dasystoma laevigata, 58 
Daucus Carota, 64 



Davis, J. J., Answers to the Wisconsin 
Riddle, 91 

Decumaria barbara, 219 

Denmark, Representatives from, 140 

Dennstaedtia punctilobula, 58 

Denslow, H. M., 114 

Deschampsia flexuosa, 56, 58 

Desert in the San Bernardino Valley, 
The Reclamation of the, 18 

Desert Plants, 73 

Desert Plants, Spalding's Distribution 
and Movements of [review], 66 

Device, Automatic watering, 258 

Dewalquea from the American Creta- 
ceous, A New Species of, 34 

Dewalquea, 34; aquisgranensis, 35; 
coriacea, 35, 38; dakotensis, 35; gelin- 
denensis, 35; groenlandica, 35; hal- 
demiana, 35. 38; insignis, 35, 38; pen- 
taphylla, 3s, 38; primordialis, 35; 
Smithi. 36, 37; trifoliata, 35 

Dewey, J., 97 

Diapensia lapponica, 93 

Diaporthe parasitica, 09 

Dicranum, 252 

Diodia teres, 64 

Dioscorea villosa, 58, 60 

Diphylleia cymosa, 59 

Disease, California vine, 232 

Disease, Chestnut, 09 

Disporum sp., 60 

Distribution and Movements of Desert 
Plants, Spalding's [review], 66 

Distribution of Lespedeza striata, The 
Geographical, 207 

Dodge, B. O., 114 

Dogwood, A double flowering, 213 

Double flowering dogwood, A, 213 

Dowell, P., 43, 140 

Dry Farming, Macdonald's [review], in 

Dry rot, 09 

Dryopteris intermedia (?). 60; nove- 
boracensis, 58, 60, 62, 219 

Duncan, R. K., 10 

Durand, E. J., personal, 124 

Eames, E. H„ 129 

Eden or Nature's Paradise, Adam in, 
169, 194, 239, 273 

Edinburgh University, 191 

Ed son, H. A., personal, 191 

Education, Agricultural, 48 

Education in Agriculture, Secondary, 74 

Education in America, Some Reflec- 
tions upon Botanical, 115, 135, 159 

Eggleston, W. W., personal, 143 

Elaeis guineensis, 270 

Empetrum nigrum, 93 

Encelia farinosa, 66 

Enteromorpha, 95 
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Epigaea repens, 8, 33, 56, 58 

Epiphegus virginiana, 62 

Errata, (See page iii) 

Erechthltes hieracifolia, 64 

Erigeron pulchellus, 33, 58; ramosus, 64 

Eryngiura virgatum, 63 

Erythronium albidum, 146; propullans. 

146 
Esther Herrman Fund, 51, 69, 114 
Eucalyptus Trees of California, The, 84 
Eucalyptus, 84; botryoides, 86; citri- 

odora, 86; corynocalyx, 86; crebra, 87; 

diversicolor, 87; globulus, 87; micro 

corye. 87; pilularis, 87; punctata, 87; 

resinifera, 87; rostrata, 87; tereticor- 

nis, 86; viminalis, 87 
Eupatorium ageratoides, 56, 58, 60; 

album. 9; perfoliatum, 8, 62, 63; 

pubescens, 33; purpureum (?), 58; 

trifoliatum (?), 60 
Euphorbia corollata, 64; maculata, 64; 

Preslii, 64 
European Influences in the History of 

American Botany, 272 
Evans, A. W., 43, 131; personal, 143 
Evaporation experiments, 98 
Expedition to Panama, Informal report 

on A Collecting, 94 
Experiment Station at Sitka, Alaska, 69 
Experiment Station, Cuban, 115 
Experiment Station, Jewish agricultural, 

100 
Experiments, Evaporation, 08 
Exploration in Andros, 131 
Exploration in Cuba, Recent Botanical, 

134 

Fagus, 57, 219; americana, 5; grandifolia 
56-58, 60-62, 219 

Falcata comosa, 60 

Fallacies of Botany Teachers, Some, 210 

Farm colonies, 214 

Farmers' cooperative demonstration 
work, 74 

Farming, Macdonald's Dry [review], 11 1 

Farmingdale Symposium, 113, 272 

Ferments in Plants, The R61e of Oxi- 
dizing, 253 

Ferns and Flowering Plants of Connecti- 
cut, Catalogue of the [review], 128 

Few More Pioneer Plants Found in the 
Metamorphic Region of Alabama and 
Georgia, A, 217 

Ficus, 222; arenaceaeformis, 223; Bruesi, 
223; colorsdensis, 223; Dalli, 224; 
denveriana, 224; florissante.all 223; 
irregularia, 223; longipes, 223; mem- 
branacea, 224; neurocarpa, 223; 
nitida, 115; ovalis, 224; ovaliformis, 
224; religiosa, 115; spectabilis, 224 



Field Committee of Torrey Botanical 
Club, 68, (See Field meetings, etc.) 

Field Meetings for 1910, 112, 156, 272 

Fig, A Fossil, 222 

Fires, Forest, 236 

Fletcher, T., Memorial, 277 

Flora Notes. Local, 80, 145, 224 

Flora of the Arctic Regions, 92 

Flora of California, Jepson's A [review], 
16 

Flora of New Jersey, Additions to the 
Pleistocene, 261 

Floral Perfumes, 10 

Florida, Some Recently Naturalized 
Plants from Southern, 18 

Florida State Geological Survey, 235 

Florissant, Magnolia at, 64 

Flowers, Passing of the wild, 121 

Flowering dogwood, A double, 213 

Flowering Plants and Ferns of Connecti- 
cut, Catalogue of the [review], 128 

Food and agriculture, 190 

Forage crops, 140 

Forest conservation, 47, 259 

Forest fires, 236, 276 

Forest Park Reservation of New Jersey, 
49 

Forest Service, 21, 22, 276 

Forest study, 21 

Forestry 50, 98, 235; in France, 46; in 
Germany, 98; in High School, 21; in 
Japan, 22; in Switzerland, 98 

Forests, 22, 122 

Forests and rainfall, 74 

Forests in France, 46 

Forests, National, 98 

Fossil Fig, A, 222 

Fragaria virginiana, 64 

France, Forests in, 46 

Fraxinus sp., 62 

Fruits, Ripening of, 47 

Fruits, Some aberrant walnut, 141 

Fungi, Buller's Researches on, 142, 213 

Fungi, Spores of, 142, 213 

Fungicide, Sulphur as a, 144 

Fungous diseases of plants, 09 

Future Wheat Supply, 214 

Gager, C. S., Ganong's Teaching Botan- 
ist [review], 208; personal, 100, 124, 
191, 278 

Galax aphylla, 58, 219 

Galium trifidum (?), 63 

Game protection, 190 

Ganong, W. F., 27; Some Reflections 
upon Botanical Education in America, 
"5. 135. 159 

Ganong's Teaching Botanist [review], 
208 

Garden and arboretum in Brooklyn, 100 
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Gardens, Botanic, 142 

Garden movement in Canada, School, 

141 
Garrett, A. O., 42 
Gas, Illuminating, 140 
Gaskill, A., 49 
Gattinger, A., 64, 219 
GayluBsacia frondosa, 6, 7; resinosa, 7, 

33. 34. 58; ureina, 33 
Genera and Species of North American 

Mosses, Analytic Keys to the, 76 
Genus Sambucus, Notes on the, 125 
Geographers, American Association of, 

100 
Geographical Distribution of Lespedeza 

striata, The, 207 
Geography, Biological, 100 
Geological Survey, Florida State, 235 
Georgia, A Few More Pioneer Plants 

found in the Metamorphic Region of 

Alabama and, 217 
Georgia, University of, 23s 
Geranium maculatum, 60 
Gerardia purpurea (?), 63; tenuifolia, 33 
Geum canadense, 62 
Gnaphalium polycephalum, 64; pur- 

pureum, 64 
Golden New England, 233 
Graves, C. B., 129 
Graves, H. S., personal, 25 
Gray, Asa, 56, 58-61. 63, 238 
Green Algae of North America, Collins' 

[review], 188 
Green's Landmarks of Botanical History 

[review], 149 
Green, S. B., death of. 216 
Guayule Rubber, 49 
Gutierrezia, 41 

Habenaria ciliaris, 56, 58, 63 

Haberlandt, G., personal 09 

Habitat for Camptosorus, A Peculiar, 13 

Hackberry, 275 

Hadley, Governor, 214 

Haines, Alfred S., 15 

Halesia Carolina, 34, 58, 60, 61 ; diptera, 
220, 222 

Hall, J. G., 213 

Halsted, J. B., 49 

Hamamelis virginiana, 7, 32, 34, 58, 61 

Harger, £. B., 129 

Harper, R. M., 74, 91; A few more 
Pioneer Plants found in the Meta- 
morphic Region of Alabama and 
Georgia, 217; Northward Extension 
of the Range of a Recently Described 
Genus of Umbelliferae, 237; Summer 
Notes on the Mountain Vegetation of 
Haywood County, North Carolina, 
53; personal, 191, 235 



Harperella, 237-239; nodosa, 237 

Harperia, 237 

Harshberger, J. W., 56, 59, 61; The 
Vegetation of the Navesink High- 
lands, 1 

Harriman, E. H., 28 

Hart, I. W.. 26 

Harter, L. L., 234 

Hatch, K., 48 

Hawaiian Islands, A Visit to the, 134 

Hawkins, L. A., 258 

Haywood County, North Carolina, 
Summer Notes on the Mountain 
Vegetation of, 53 

Hazen, Tracy E., 43; personal, 75 

Heald, F. D.. 76 

Heart rot of trees, 144 

Hedeoma pulegioides, 64 

Helenium autumnale, 63 

Heller, A. A., 56, 59 

Helonias bullata, 83 

Hemerocallis flava, 145 

Henry, W. A., personal, 277 

Henry Shaw School of Botany, 191 

Hepatics, British, 236 

Herbarium Collections, 68 

Herposiphonia, 95 

Herrman Fund, Esther, 51, 69 

Hesperocnide, 17 

Hetch-Hetchy Valley, 73 

Heteranthera reniformis, 81 

Heuchera villosa, 56, 58 

Heyderia decurrens, 20 

Hibiscus Moscheutos, 8 

Hickory fruits, 141 

Hicoria alba, 60; glabra, 5, 9, 32, 34^262, 
264, 265; laciniosa, 224; microcarpa. 
265 ; villosa, 265 

Hieracium paniculatum, 58 

Higgins, B. B., personal, 191 

Highlands, The Vegetation of the Nave- 
sink, 1 

High School Botany. 46 

High School Botany, Note-Books in. 73 

High School Forestry, 21 

Hildenbrandtia, 95 

History, Green's Landmarks of Botan- 
ical [review], 149 

Hollick, A., The Extinct Flora of New 
York and Vicinity, 124 

Homalocenchrus virginicus, 63 

Hosta, 130 

House, H. D., 56, 58; The Vegetation 
on Lookingglass Mountain, 29 

Houstonia longifolia, 56, 58; purpurea, 
58; serpyllifolia. 56, 59 

Howe, M. A., 26. 43, 94, 114, 168, 216; 
252; An Expedition to the Panama 
Canal Zone, 124; Collins' The Green 
Algae of North America [review], 188, 
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Green's Landmarks of Botanical 
History [review], 149; Informal Re- 
port on a Collecting Expedition to 
Panama, 94; Jepson's A Flora of Cali- 
fornia [review], 16; Proceedings of the 
Club, 94. 114* i3i» 272 

Hoyt, W. D., 235 

Hudson Valley, Native Trees of the, 158 

Hudsonia tomentosa, 9 

Humidity, A Plant-Case for the Con- 
trol of Relative, 77 

Humphreys, E. W., Variation Among 
Non-Lobed Sassafras Leaves, 101 

Humphreys, W. J., 75 

Hunter, G. W., 234 

Hydrangea arborescens, 58 

Hypericum Buckleyi, 56; mutilum, 62, 63 

Hypoxis hirsuta, 33 

Ilex coriacea, 220; lucida, 220; minor, 
126; opaca, 219 

Illuminating gas, 140 

Impatiens biflora, 59, 62 

India Rubber World, 49 

Industry, Animal, 190 

Industry, Bureau of Plant, 74, 215 

Influences which Govern Local Distri- 
bution of Plants, 157 

Informal Report on a Collecting Ex- 
pedition to Panama, 94 

Interest to Teachers, (See Of Interest, 
etc.) 

Interesting New England Plants, Two, 
267 

International Botanical Congress, 131, 
143. 315, 273 

Iris verna, 33, 58 

Irrigation, 23, 123 

Japan, Forestry in, 22 

Jensen, C. N., 144 

Jepson's A Flora of California, 16 

Jewish Agricultural Experiment Station, 

100 
Johnson, L. N., 56 
Jones, L. R., 51 
Journal of the New York Botanical 

Garden, 95, 97, 99, 121 
Juglans, 17; cinerea, 224; nigra, 62, 224 
Juncus aristulatus, 82; balticus, 81; 

caesariensis, 82; canadensis (?), 63; 

canadensis subcaudatus, 82; dicho- 

tomus, 82; effusus, 62, 63; gymno- 

carpus, 81; maritimus, 81; nodosus. 

82; Roemerianus, 81; tenuis, 63; tri- 

fidus, 82 
Juncoides nemorosum, 82; parviflorum, 

82 
Juniperus, 16, 31; virginiana, 6, 8, 9, 31, 

34, 262, 263 



Kalmia, 32; angustifolia, 267-269; lati* 
folia, 6, 32, 33, 56, 58, 61, 219 

Kellerman, K. F., 215 

Kern, F. D., The Culture Methods of 
Studying Plant Rusts, 72; personal, 51 

Keys to the Genera and Species of North 
American Mosses, 76 

Kipling on the Old Herbalists, 273 

Kirkwood, J. E., personal, 168 

Koellia montana, 58, 60 

Krauter, L., death of, 51 

Laboratory at Tolland, Mountain, 144 
Laboratory Botany, Clute's [review], 15 
Lachnocaulon anceps, 222 
Land irrigation, Arid, 183 
Landmark's of Botanical History, 

Green's [review], 149 
Lappula virginiana, 60 
Larch, 98 

Larrea tridentata, 66 
Lawrence, W. E., personal, 235 
Leaves, Variation among Non-lobed 

Sassafras, 10 1 
Lectures, Bronx Park, 124, 168, 216 
Lectures, On agriculture at Columbia 

University, 51 
Ledum decumbens, 93 
Leonard, Z. L., 134 
Lepidium virginicum, 64 
Leptilon canadense, 64 
Lespedeza striata, 64, 207 
Lespedeza striata. The Geographical 

Distribution of, 207 
Letchworth Park, 277 
Leucobryum, 252; glaucum, 252 
Leucothoe - Catesbaei, 61; racemosa, 7; 

recurva, 34, 58 
Libocedrus, 16; decurrens, 17 
Ligusticum canadense, 58 
Lilium canadense, 145; philadelphicum, 

145; superbum, 56-58, 145 
Lime, 39, 91 
Linum striatum, 63 
Liquidambar Styraciflua, 5, 234 
Liriodendron, 219; Tulipifera, 5, 9, 34, 

60, 219 
Lloyd, F. E., 49 

Lobelia cardinalis, 62; inflata, 63 
Local Flora Notes, 80, 145, 224 
Long-leaf pine, 218, 219 . 
Lonicera sp., 61 
Lookingglass Mountain, The Vegetation 

on, 29 
Lophosiphonia, 95 
Lorin8eria areolata, 219 
Lumber, 22, 47; dry rot of, 99 
Lycoperdon giganteum, 142 
Lysimachia quadrifolia, 56, 58; ter- 

restris, 267 
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MacAllister, F., personal, 191 

MacCaughey, V., personal, 124 

MacDonald, W., 141 

MacDougal, D. T., personal, 51, 277 

Macdonald's Dry Farming [review], in 

Macfarlane, E. J. W., death of, 51 

Macfariane, J. M., 51; personal, 143 

Macoun. J., 236, 274 

Mackenzie, K. K., A New Species of 

Blue-Berry from New Jersey, 228 
Magnolia, 64; acuminata, 62; floriesan- 

ticola, 65; glauca, 219; grandiflora, 65 
Magnolia at Florissant, 64 
Mansfield, W., 43, 92 
Manual of Rocky Mountain Botany, 

Coulter and Nelson's New [review], 

40 
McManes Fund, The Catherine, 1, 13, 

29, 34, 64, 79, 101, 125, 169, 207, 222, 

261, 267 
Medsger, O. P., 158 
Meetings. Field, (See Field Meetings) 
Meibomia nudiflora, 60, 62 
Melampyrum americanum, 58; lineare, 

7 
Melanthium virginicum, 83 
Memoir of the Torrey Botanical Club, 

232 
Mendelian inheritance, 23 
Menziesia pilosa, 56, 58 
Mertensia, 41 
Merulius lacrymans, 09 
Message, President Taft's, 122 
M eta m orphic Region of Alabama and 

Georgia, A Few More Pioneer Plants 

found in the, 217 
Metcalf, H., 99 
Methods of Studying Plant Rusts, The 

Culture, 72 
Mexico, Collecting in, 06 
Michaux, A., 54 
Mills. D. O., death of, 25 
Mimulus ringens. 62, 63 
Missouri Botanical Garden, 192 
Mistletoe pest, 73 
Mohr, C, 220 
Monarda clinopodia (?), 58 
Monotropa uniflora, 58 
Moore, E., Clute's Laboratory Botany 

[review], 15 
Moore, G. T.i 51 
Moore, W. L., 74 
Moss Notes, 252 
Mosses, Analytic Keys to the Genera 

and Species of North American, 76 
Mosses, Canadian, 236 
Mountain Anychiastrum, A, 230 
Mountain Laboratory at Tolland, 144 
Mountain, The Vegetation on Looking- 
glass, 29 



Movements and Distribution of Desert 
Plants, Spalding's [review], 66 

Muhlenbergia, 41 

Murrill. W. A.. 43. 94. 168, 216; A Phal- 
loid found near Cinchona, Jamaica, 
18; Collecting in Mexico, 96; per- 
sonal, 51, 277 

Museum of Natural History, Torrey 
Meetings at, (See American Museum 
of Natural History) 

Mushrooms, 142 

Mycologia, 18 

Myrica, 17; asplenifolia, 33, 34; caroli- 
nensis, 6, 7, 9, 219, 221 

Nabalus sp., 58 

Naples Prize, 27 

Naples Table Association, 143 

Naples, Zodlogical Station at, 27 

Nash, G. V., 168, 216; The Rose and 

its History, 124 
National Forests, 98 
Native Trees of the Hudson Valley, 158 
Nature-Study Review, 21 
Nature's Paradise, Adam in Eden or, 

169, 194. 239, 273 
Natural prairie on Long Island, 74 
Naturalized Plants from Southern 

Florida, Some Recently, 18 
Navesink Highlands, The Vegetation of 

the, 1 
Nelson and Coulter's New Manual of 

Rocky Mountain Botany [review], 40 
Nelumbo speciosa, 153 
New England blackberries, 232 
New England, Golden, 233 
New England Plants, Two Interesting. 

267 
New Jersey, A New Species of Blue- 
Berry from, 228 
New Jersey, Additions to the Pleistocene 

Flora of, 261 
New Jersey, Forest Park Reservation, 

49 
New Ponthieva from the Bahamas, A, 

90 
New Species of Blue-Berry from New 

Jersey, A, 228 
New Species of Dewalquea from the 

American Cretaceous, A, 34 
New Species of Prosperpinaca, A, 249 
New Terrestrial Orchid, A, 186 
New York Botanical Garden, 18, 25, 51. 

169, 187; Bulletin of, 140, 232; Journal 

of, 95, 97. 99. 121; Lectures at, 124, 

168, 216; Torrey Meetings at, 18, 68, 

94, 131, 134, 157. 252, 272 
New York State College, 144 
News Items, 25, 50, 75, 09, 124, 143, 

168, 191, 216, 235, 260, 277 
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Nitrifying bacteria, 215 

Non-lobed Sassafras Leaves, Variation 

among, 101 
North America, Collins' The Green 

Algae of [review], 188 
North American Mosses, Analytic Keys 

to the Genera and Species of, 76 
North Carolina, Summer Notes on the 

Mountain Vegetation of Haywood 

County, S3 
Northward Extension of the Range of a 

Recently Described Species of Urn- 

belliferae, 237 
Norton, W. C, personal, 191 
Note-Books in High School Botany, 73 
Notes, Local Flora, 80, 145, 224 
Notes, Moss, 252 

Notes on Chrysobalanus Icaco L., 249 
Notes on the Genus Sambucus, 125 
Notes on the Mountain Vegetation of 

Haywood County, North Carolina, 53 
Notes, Shorter, 38, 00, 207, 230, 249 
Nymphaea, 153; fluviatilis, 221; lutea, 

153 
Nyssa biflora, 262, 266; sylvatica, 34, 

60, 266 

Observation on the California vine 

disease, 114 
Oceanorus leimanthorides, 83 
Oenanthe, 237 
Oenothera biennis, 64 
Of Interest to Teachers, 21, 43, 73, 97, 

115. 135. 159. 100, 210, 231, 254, 273 
Officers, Torrey Botanical Club, 43, 68 
Oliver, F. W., 141 
Ontogeny, 259 

Orchid, A New Terrestrial, 186 
Origin of the Coco Palm, The [review], 

269 
Osborne's Vegetable Proteins [review], 

250 
Osmanthus americanus, 220 
Osmunda cinnamomea, 58-60, 63, 219, 

221; Claytoniana. 60; regalis, 63, 219 
Outlook, 24, 74, 141, 214, 233, 276 
Oxalis, 72; stricta (?), 63 
Oxidizing Ferments in Plants, The Rdle 

of. 253 
Oxydendron arboreum, 34, 219 
Oxypolis, 238; filiformis, 237, 238; 

rigid ior, 63; var. Canbyi, 237 
Oxyria digyna, 93 

Palisade Interstate Park, The. 28 
Palisade, park commission, The, 28 
Palm, The Origin of the Coco [rewiew], 

269 
Panama, Informal Report on a Col- 
lecting Expedition to, 94 



Panicum gymnocarpon, 222; virgatum,9 

Panicularia nervata, 63 

Paradise, Adam in Eden or Nature's, 

169. 194. 239, 273 
Parietaria, 17; floridana, 228 
Parish, S. B.; A Wisconsin Riddle. 39 
Park Reservation of New Jersey, 49 
Paronychia, 230; argyrocoma, 56 
Parthenium argentatum, 49 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia, 6, 9 
Pasania, 17 

Passing of the wild flowers, 121 
Pea seedlings, Sweet, 140 
Pearson, W. H., 236 
Peculiar Habitat for Camptosorus, A, 13 
Pedicularis canadensis, 58 
Peirce, G. J., personal, 124 
Pellaea. 15 

Penhallow, D. P., 51; death of, 260 
Penicillus, 189; capitatus, 189 
Pennington, L. H., personal, 277 
Pentstemon, 41 

People and Country of Cuba, The, 114 
Perfumes, Floral, 10 
Peridermium strobi, 276 
Persea pubescens, 219, 220 
Peucedanum, 237 
Phallogaster, 18 
Phalloid. A, 18 

Phegopteris hexagonoptera, 60 
Philadelphia Botanical Club, 113, 272 
Phlox glaberrima, 58 
Phryma Leptostachya, 60, 62 
Physiological and Structural Botany, 

100 
Phyllodoce coerulea, 93 
Phylogeny, 259 

Physiology, Practical Plant, 45 
Physiology, Suggestions for Plant, 43 
Picea, 16; australis (?), 58; sitchensis, 

*7 

Pieris Moribund a, 56 

Pike's Peak, Potentillae of the Arctic- 
Alpine Zone on, 193 

Pinchot, G., 25, 26, 56 

Pine, 98; long-leaf, 218, 219 

Pine blister rust, 276 

Pine Seed in Serotinous Cones, The 
Vitality of, 108 

Pinus, 16, 41; attenuata, 108; chihua- 
huana. 108; contorta, n 1; contorta 
Murrayana, 109; Coulteri, 20; divari- 
cata, in; Lambertiana, 17; palustris, 
in, 218; ponderosa, 17, in; pungens, 
3i» 33; rigida, 5, 9. 3L 34 ;sabiniana, 
20; scopulorum, in; serotina, 109; 
Taeda, 219, 262. 263 

Pioneer Plants Found in the Meta- 
morphic Region of Alabama and 
Georgia, A Few More, 217 
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Plant-Case for the Control of Relative 

Humidity, A, 77 
Plant Industry, Bureau of, 74, 215 
Plant Life, Outlines of, 76 
Plant Physiology, Practical, 45 
Plant Physiology, Suggestions for. 43 
Plant Rusts, Culture Methods of Study- 
ing, 72 • 
Plant World, 23, 67, 141, 234, 258, 275 
Plantago lanceolata, 64; major, 64 
Plants and Ferns of Connecticut, Cata- 
logue of the Flowering [review], 128 
Plants, Estimated number of, 274 
Plants found in the Metamorphic 
Region of Alabama and Georgia, A 
few more Pioneer, 217 
Plants, from Southern Florida, Some 

Recently Naturalized, 18 
Plants, Role of Oxidizing Ferments in, 

253 
Plants, Spalding's Distribution and 

Movements of Desert [review], 66 
Plants, Water purification, 73 
Platanus occidentalis, 62 
Pleistocene Flora of New Jersey, Addi- 
tions to the, 261 
Poa, 41 

Podocarpus, 17 

Podophyllum, 91 ; peltatum, 62, 91 
Pogonia divaricata, 221; ophioglos- 

soides, 221 
Pollard, C. L., 42, 43, 114 
Polycodium sp., 58 
Polygala Senega, 91 
Polygonum aviculare, 64; Hydropiper, 

63, 64; pennsylvanicum, 64; sagit- 

tatum, 62, 63; virginianum, 62 
Polypodium vulgare, 56, 58 
Polyporus squamosus, 142 
Polystichum acrostichoides, 58 
Polytrichum, 8 
Pomeroy, G., 42 
Pond, R. H., personal, 50 
Pontederia cordata lancifolia, 81 
Ponthieva, 90; Brittonae, 90; racemosa, 

90, 91 
Ponthieva from the Bahamas, A New, 90 
Pool, R. J., personal, 143 
Pope, W. T., personal, 124 
Popular Science Monthly, 22, 23, 259 
Populus, 17; grandidentata, 32, 34; 

tremuloides, 5, 9 
Porous clay cup, 258 
Porteranthus trifoliatus, 58 
Potamogeton, 129; bupleuroides, 129; 

perfoliatus, 129 
Potato wart, 276 
Potentilla, 193; bipinnatifida, 194; 

canadensis, 33, 58, 63; dissecta, 194; 

filipes, 193; glaucophylla, 194; mon- 



speliensis, 64; pulcherrima, 193; rub- 
ripes, 193; saximontana, 193; tri- 
dentata, 56; viridior, 193 

Potentillae of the Arctic- Alpine Zone on 
Pike's Peak, 193 

Practical Plant Physiology. 45 

President Taft's message, 121 

Prizes, Walker, 26 

Proceedings of the Club, 18, 42, 68, 92, 
114, 131, 158, 252, 272 

Proserpinaca intermedia, 250; palustris, 
249; pectinata, 249 

Proserpinaca, A New Species of, 249 

Prosopis velutina, 66 

Proteins, Osborne's Vegetable [reviewl. 
250 

Prunella vulgaris, 7, 63 

Prunus serotina, 6, 9, 62 

Pseudophoenix Sargentii, 133 

Pseudotsuga, 16; macrocarpa, 20; taxi- 
folia, 17 

Pteris aquilina. 56, 58, 64 

Pteridium aquilinum, 7 

Puget Sound Marine Station, 144 

Purification plants, Water, 73 

Pyrularia pubera, 61 

Pyrus coronaria, 61 ; melanocarpa, 33 

Quercus, 17, 33, 41; alba, 5, 32, 33. 61, 
222; Alexanderi, 227; bicolor, 227; 
borealis, 130; coccinea, 5, 9, 32, 33, 
58, 226; digitata, 226; imbricaria, 61, 
226; lyrata, 227; marylandica, 6; nana, 
6; pagodaefolia, 226; Phellos. 226, 262, 
265; platanoides, 227; Prinus, 5, 9. 3*. 
33, 58; prinoides, 6; rubra, 5, 9. 3*. 
33. 56, 58; triloba, 226; velutina. 5. 
(?)62 

Rainfall and forests. 74 

Ralfsia, 95 

Rankin, W. H., 144 

Recent Botanical Exploration in Cuba, 

134 
Reclamation of the Desert in the San 

Bernardino Valley, The, 18 
Redfield. J. H., 56, 59 
Reed, F. W., 59 
Reed, G. M., personal, 124 
Reflections upon Botanical Education 

in America, Some, 115, 135, 159 
Relative Humidity, A Plant-Case for 

the Control of, 77 
Report on a Collecting Expedition to 

Panama, Informal, 94 
Research Fellowships, 191 
Representatives from Denmark, 140 
Researches on Fungi, Buller's, 142, 213 
Reservation of New Jersey, Forest Park, 

49 
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Reviews: A Flora of California, 16; 
Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of Connecticut, 128; Collins' 
The Green Algae of North America, 
188; Clute'8 Laboratory Botany, 15; 
Coulter and Nelson's New Manual 
of Rocky Mountain Botany, 40; 
Ganong's Teaching Botanist, 208; 
Green's Landmarks of Botanical His- 
tory, 149; Macdonald's Dry Farming, 
in; Osborne's Vegetable Proteins, 
250; Spalding's Distribution and 
Movements of Desert Plants, 66; The 
Origin of the Coco Palm, 269 

Rhipocephalus, 189; oblongus, 189 

Rhodiola rosea, 93 

Rhododendron catawbiense, 56; lap- 
ponicum. 93; maximum, 32, 33, 58, 59, 
61; punctatum, 32, 33, 56 

Rhus copallina, 8, 33, 34; glabra, 6, 9; 
hirta, 6; radicans, 6, 8, 9, 61 

Rhynchospora glomerata, 62, 63; rari- 
flora, 222 

Rhytidophyllum crenulatum, 115 

Rice, Wild, 47 

Richards, H. M. f 27, 43, 216 

Riddle, A Wisconsin, 39 

Riddle, Answers to the Wisconsin, 91 

Ridgway, C. S., 49 

Ripening of fruits, 47 

Robber crab, 27 

Robertson, C, 141 

Robinia hispida, 33, 34, 58; Pseudo- 
Acacia, 34, 58, 60, 61 

Robinson, J. R., 215 

Robinson, W. J., A Visit to the Hawai- 
ian Islands, 134 

Rocky Mountain Botany, Coulter and 
Nelson's New Manual of [review], 40 

R61e of oxidizing Ferments in Plants, 
253 

Roots. Adventitious, 275 

Rose, J. N.. 237, 239 

Rot of trees, Heart, 144 

Rubber, 49 

Rumex Acetosella, 63 

Rusby, H. H., 42, 43, 216; The Recla- 
mation of the Desert in the San 
Bernardino Valley, 18; personal, 168 

Russian agricultural commisssion. 140 

Rusts, The Culture Methods of Study- 
ing Plant, 72 

Rydberg, P. A., 158, 273; Flora of the 
Arctic Regions, 92 

Sabal, 133 

Salix, 17; anglorum, 93; groenlandica, 
93; herbacea, 93; hurailis, 56; longipes, 

63 
Sambucus, 125, 254; adnata. 126; adnata 



africana, 126; amabilis, 125; canaden- 
sis, 8, 34, 126; ebulus africanus, 126; 
melanocarpa, 126; microbotrys, 128; 
minor, 126; multiloba, 126; neo- 
mexicana, 126; Newtoni, 126; oino- 
carpa, 128; sucdnea, 126 

Sambucus, Notes on the Genus, 125 

San Bernardino Valley, The Reclama- 
tion of the Desert in the, 18 

Sanders, E. A., 21 

Sanders, J. G., 233 

Sanderson, E. D., personal, 216 

Sanguinaria canadensis, 60 

Santo Domingo, Trip to, 133 

Sargent, C. S., 56, 221 

Sassafras Leaves, Variation Among 
Non-Lobed. 101 

Sassafras Sassafras, 6; variifolium, 32, 
34.58 

Saxifraga virginiensis, 33 

Schenck, C. A., 53 

Schneider, A. ( 214 

Schneider, E. C, Coulter and Nelson's 
New Manual of Rocky Mountain 
Botany [review], 40 

School of Botany, Henry Shaw, 191 

School garden movement in Canada, 141 

School Science and Mathematics, 48, 
210, 233, 234 

Schools, Biologic science in secondary, 
234 

Schools, Summer, 143 

Schwarze, C. A., 114 

Science, 47, 48, 98, 141, 142, 213, 214. 274 

Science in secondary schools, Biologic, 
234 

Science Teaching. 97 

Scirpus polyphyllus, 62, sylvaticus, 63 

Scribner, F. L., 56 

Scutellaria sp. ( 60 

Seaver, F. J., 42, 216, 272 

Secondary education in agriculture, 74 

Secondary school of agriculture, 216 

Sedum, 211 

Seed, Archaic type of, 141 

Seedlings, Sweet pea, 140 

Seely, L. H., 42 

Selaginella, 30; rupestris, 56. 58 

Sequoia gigantea, 17; sempervirens, 17 

Sericocarpus asteroides, 7, 9, 58 

Serotinous Cones, The Vitality of Pine 
Seed in, 108 

Service, Forest, 21, 22, 276 

Shattuck, C. H., personal, 191 

Shaw, C. H., death of, 191 

Sheldon, J. L., The And ropogon- Viola 
Uromyces, 00 

Shorter Notes, 38, 207, 230, 249 

Shreve, F„ 237, 238 

Silene stellata, 58; virginica, 56, 58 
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Sitka, United States Experiment Station 
at, 69 

Sium, 237 

Sleep of carnations, 141 

Small, J. K., 56, 59; A Mountain Any- 
chiastrum, 230; A New Terrestrial 
Orchid, 186; Notes on Chrysobalanus 
Icaco L. t 249; Some Recently Natu- 
ralized Plants from Southern Florida, 
18; The Geographical Distribution 
of Lespedeza striata, 207; personal, 51 

Smilax Bona-nox, 148; hispida, 148; 
laurifolia, 148, 219, 221; Pseudo- 
China, 148; pulverulenta, 147; rotun- 
difolia. 6; tamnifolia, 147; Waited, 148 

Smith, E. F„ 51 

Smith, J. B„ 49 

Soils, 123, 215, 274 

Solanum carolinense, 64 

Solidago caesia, 58; sempervirens, 8 

Some Fallacies of Botany Teachers, 210 

Some Recently Naturalized Plants from 
Southern Florida, 18 

Some Reflections upon Botanical Edu- 
cation in America, 115, 135, 159 

Sorbus americana, 56 

Soth, B. (Mrs. M. E.). 272; Potentillae of 
the Arctic- Alpine Zone on Pike's Peak, 
193 

Southwick, E. B., 134 

Spalding's Distribution and Movements 
of Desert Plants [review], 66 

Species of Blue- Berry from New Jersey, 
A New, 228 

Species of Dewalquea from the Ameri- 
can Cretaceous, A New, 34 

Species Formation, 23 

Sphagnum, 252 

Spoehr, H. A., personal, 235 

Spores of fungi, 142, 213 

Starch content of leaves, 234 

Staten Island, Violets of, 140 

Station at Naples, Zoological, 27 

Station at Sitka, Alaska Experiment, 69 

Steironema heterophyllum, 33 

Stenanthium gramineum, 58 

Stetson, S., 94, 114 

Stevens, F. L., 51, 213 

Stone, G. E., Suggestions for Plant 
Physiology, 43 

Stone, W., 222 

Strathcona, Lord, 191 

Streptopus amplexifolius, 147 

Studying Plant Rusts, Culture Methods 
of, 72 

Suggestions for Plant Physiology, 43 

Sulphur as a fungicide, 144 

Summer Notes on the Mountain Vege- 
tation of Haywood County, North 
Carolina, 53 



Summer Schools, 143 
Supply, Future wheat, 214 
Sweet pea seedlings, 140 
Symplocos tinctoria, 32, 34, 219 
Symposium at Farmingdale, New Jersey, 

113. 272 
Syracuse University, 50, 277 

Taft's message, President, 122 

Talinum teretifolium, 33 

Taxodium candelilla, 96; distichum, 
262, 263; mucronatum, 06 

Taxus, 16 

Taylor, N., 26, 113, 156, 168, 216; Cata- 
logue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of Connecticut [review], 128; 
Influences which Govern Local Dis- 
tribution of Plants, 157; Local Flora 
Notes, 80, 145, 224; Spalding's Dis- 
tribution and Movements of Desert 
Plants [review], 66; The Native 
Trees of the Hudson Valley, 158; 
Trip to Santo Domingo, 133 

Teachers, Of Interest to, 21, 43, 73, 97, 
115. 135. 159. 100, 2io. 231, 254, 273 

Teachers, Some Fallacies of Botany, 210 

Teaching Botanist, Ganong's [review], 
208 

Teachers College, 231 

Teaching Science, 97 

Term Biology, The, 231 

Terminalia Catappa, 115 

Terrestrial Orchid, A New, 186 

Tetramicra Eulophiae, 187 

Tetrapus, 223; mayri, 223 

Thalictrum, 60; clavatum, 59; dioicum 
(?). 60 

The Origin of the Coco Palm, 269 

The Term Biology, 231 

Thuja, 16; plicata, 17 

Tiedemannia teretifolia, 237, 238 

Tilden, J., personal, 235 

Tilia americana, 60; heterophylla (?), 61 

Tillandsia usneoides, 221 

Tofieldia palustris, 94; racemosa, 83 

Tolland, Mountain Laboratory at, 144 

Torrey, John, 238 

Torreya, 16 

Torrey Botanical Club, Bulletin of, 140, 
232; Committees, 68, 112, 156; Elec- 
tion of officers, 43, 68; Field meet- 
ings, 112, 156, 272; Proceedings, 18, 
42, 68, 92, 114, 131, 158, 252, 272 

Toumey, T. W., 25 

Toxic Soils, 215 

Trachelospermum difforme, 222 

Transpiration, 98 

Trees, 214 

Trees, Identification of, 21, 274 

Trees of California, The Eucalyptus, 84 
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Trees of San Antonia, etc., 274 

Trees of the Hudson Valley, Native, 

158 
Trees, Heart rot of, 144 
Trees, White birch, 233 
Treub, Dr. M. t 260 
Tribune, 214 

Trifoiium pratense, 64; repens, 63 
Trillium, 211; erectum, 147; grandi- 

florum, 147; undulatum, (?) 60, 147 
Triphora, 188 
True, A. C, 74 
Tsuga. 16; canadensis, 58, 60, 61; caro- 

liniana, 31, 33; heterophylla, 17 
Tucker, M., Floral Perfumes, 10 
Type of Seed, Archaic, 141 
Types, 213 

Twiss, E. M., personal, 235 
Two Interesting New England Plants, 

267 

Ulmus fulva, 227; racemosa, 227; 

Thomasii, 227 
Umbelliferae, Northward Extension of 

the Range of a Recently Described 

Genus of, 237 
Unit, The Botany, 46, 254 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 26 
United States Experiment Station at 

Sitka, Alaska, 69 
University of Georgia, 235 
University of Wisconsin, 48, 233, 277 
Upham's Introduction to Agriculture, 

213 
Uromyces, 90; andropogonis, 00; 

pedatatus, 90 
Urtica, 17; dioica, 228; gracilis, 228; 

Lyallii. 228 
Urticastrum divaricatum, 60 
Uvularia grandiflora, 83 

Vaccinium, 56, 71; atrococcum, 288; 

caesariense, 230; corymbosum, 33, 

58, 228; pennsylvanicum, 7; sp., 56, 

58; stamineum, 33; uliginosum micro- 

phyllum, 93 
Vagnera racemosa, 7, 146; trifolia, 

146 
van Eeden, F. f 214 
Van Loan, C, 158 
Variation Among Non-Lobed Sassafras 

Leaves, 101 
Vegetable Proteins, Osborne's [review], 

250 
Vegetation of Haywood County, North 

Carolina, Summer Notes on the 

Mountain, 52 
Vegetation on Lookingglass Mountain, 

The, 29 



Vegetation of the Navesink Highlands, 
The, 1 

Veratrum parviflorum, 58 

Verbascum Thapsus, 63 

Verbena urticaefolia, 64 

Vermont Botanical Club, 272 

Vernonia noveboracensis, 63 

Veronica officinalis, 63 

Viburnum acerifolium, 7; dentatum, 7; 
nudum, 219 

Vicia Faba, 258 

Vine disease. Observation on the Cali- 
fornia, 114, 232 

Vinson, A. E., 47 

Viola, 90; affinis, 33, 58; hastata, 33** 
pedata, 33; primulaefolia, 33; ro- 
tundifolia, 33, 58 

Violets of Staten Island, 140 

Visit to the Hawaiian Islands, A, 134 

Vitality of Pine Seed in Serotinous 
Cones, The, 108 

Vitis, 266; aestivalis, (?) 61, 262, 266; 
labrusca, 6, 9; pseudo-rotundifolia, 
265, 266; rotundifolia, 262, 265 

Walker, Mr., personal, 143 

Walker prizes, 26 

Walnut fruits. Some aberrant, 141 

Water purification plants, 73 

Watering device, Automatic, 258 

Weatherby, C, 129 

Weeping Willow in Winter, The, 38 

Wellesley, 26 

Wheat supply, Future, 214 

Wheeler, C. F„ death of, 75 

White birch trees, 233 

Wiegand, K. M., 98 

Wild flowers, Passing of the, 121 

Wild Rice, 47 

Williams, R. S., 158, 252 

Williamson, E. B., 141 

Willow in Winter, The Weeping, 38 

Wilson, C. S. f personal, 235 

Wilson, G. W., personal, 235 

Wilson, P., 158; (See Proceedings of the 

Club) 
Winter, The Weeping Willow in, 38 
Wisconsin Riddle, A, 39 
Wisconsin Riddle, Answers to the, 91 
Wisconsin University, 48, 233, 277 
Wood consumed in the United States, 

47 
Woods, F. A., personal, 26 
Woodburn, W. L., personal, 191 
Woodsia, 15 
Woolson, I. H., 09 

Xanthium canadense, 8 
Xolisma ligustrina, 219, (See Cholisma), 
56. 58 
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Hshed through the action of the trustees of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden ; they are to be known as the Rufus J. Lockland research 
fellowships, in honor of the late president of the board. 

Edward W. Berry, of the Johns Hopkins University, will spend 
September and October in collecting fossil plants from the Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary of the Gulf region from Florida to Louisiana, 
and northward through Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky. It 
is hoped that these collections will have an important bearing 
upon the correlation of the containing deposits and will serve as 
a basis for subsequent monographic studies. 
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